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SITUATION AND GENERAL BUSINESS 
Tey | firs UE tn #8 


EXPANDING ECONOMIC ACTIVITY SPURS DEMAND FOR MOST COMMODITIES 


The demand for most commodities, including farm products, remains high as eco= 
nomic activity continues to expand. Although consumer buying has receded in the 
last 2 months, purchases by business have continued strong. Despite postwar 
record output, production of many manufactured goods and industrial raw materials 
falls short of demand. Order backlogs of manufacturers continue to increase and) 
intensify pressure on prices of industrial commodities. Consumer expenditures 
have slackened considerably in recent months compared with the record levels fol- 
lowing the Korean outbreak. The flow of income to consumers, however, continues 
to expand, reflecting for the most part record levels of employment and wage 
rates. In September, personal income was at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
228 billion dellars, 2.9 billions above August and 25 billions more than:a year 
earlier. 


The large gap between U, S. merchandise exports and imports, which has character- 
ized the postwar years, has largely disappeared as a result of declining exports 
and increasing imports, The value of agricultural exports in the 3rd quarter of 
1950 was the lowest since the end of the war and 13 percent below the comparable 
quarter in 1949, 
a The Demand and Price Situatior, BAE, Nov, 1950, p. 1. 


COTTON LINT 
DECEMBER COTTON CROP ESTIMATE FOR 1950 DOWN 61,000 BALES 


A 1950 cotton crop of 9,884,000 bales ef 500 pounds gross weight is estimated by 
the U. S. Crop Reporting Board based on information as of December 1, This is 
61,000 bales below the November 1 forecast. The indicated 1950 crop compares 
with 16,128,000 bales produced in 1949 and the 1939-48 average of 11,599,000 - 
bales, 


The acreage of cotton in cultivation on July 1 is now estimated at 18,654,000 
acres—-2 percent less than was estimated ‘in July of this year—-and compares with 
27,719,000 acres in 1949 and 21,859,490 for the l0~year average. Gross abandon= 
ment since July 1 of this year is indicated at 4.3 percent leaving 17,850,000 
acres for harvest. With the exception of 1945 and 1946 when 17,083 5000 avid 
17 , 674 ,000 acres, respectively, were harvested, this year's harvested acreage is 
the smallest since 1884. the 1950 lint yeild per acre, computed at 26554 pounds, 
is 4.1 pounds above the sah i average and compares with the 1949 average of 284 
ee ty 

Cotton Production, RAE, Dec. 8, 1950, pe 1. 


1950-51 COTTON CONSUMPTION SURVEY 


The increase last season in cotton consumption was due in large part to rising 
business activity in the United States and continued recovery in Western Europe 
and Japan. Toward the end of the season a new stimulus was provided by the im-~ 
pact of international events on the world economy, which increased demand in all 
fields of activity, including speculative and investment demand, These deve lop- 
ments, combined with improved production prospects in China and the U.S.SeRe, 
have resulted in an estimated present annual rate of cotton consumption of 

around 32 million bales a year. This rate is 2.5 million bales above last year's 
average rate and,if sustained throughout the season, may set an all-time record. 


Cotton consumption in the United States is currently at an annwil rate of 10.5 

million bales as compared with 8.9 million bales last season. This rate may not 

be maintained through next summer because of vacations and the anticipation of 

lower priced. cotton next season. Export quotas have been placed on cotton in 

the U. S. in order to maintain adequate. supplies for domestic requirements, but 

the recently announced increased allocations may result in some stringencye 
"Cotton," International Cotton Advisory Committee, Nov. 1950, p, 2. © 


RAW COPTON PRICE DECLINE &S SLIGHTLY; MILL MARGINS CONTINUE TO INCREASE 


The delivered-at-mill price of Middling 15/16-inch cotton on December 14 in- 
creased moderately to 44,11 cents, and stood 1,218 points higher than the same 
month a year ago, The average price for cloth from 1 pound of cotton increased 
1~1/2 cents from the October figure. The November average mill margins decreased 
approximately 1 cent. December prices of 37" 4,00 yard sheeting remained un- 
changed,while osnaburg (36" 2,35 yard) and printcloth (38—1/2" 5,35 yard) in- 
creased 4 cents and one-quarter cent respectively. . 


: Table 1.» Prices of raw cotton, rayon staple and cotton fabrics, 
and cotton mill margins in cents 


D Ce 


: Nove : -Octe : Septs Dece 
ae) ¢ 1950 =. 1950 : 1950 : 1950-:s 1949 
Cotton,-Middling 15/16" : : : : @ 
delivered at mills. Viliiedate okt Ay Tis 4447 s 4R92 wiaey6e $1293 
Rayon, viscose staple ; 2 : : 
equivalent price “l/; oe Aa, OO. Bee 35,60 3 32,93 : 32,93 : 32.95 3 31,15 


equivalent price lL? 5 LIE Eg BER. O88 59.07 : 39,07 : 37.38 * 37.58 : 57.58 


Cotton fabrics, average 17 constructions: 
tee en ee me 


es 8 8 


Rayon, acetate staple : : : $ 
: 68.46 


Price for cloth fronllb.ofectton 2/ : = + 90,67 : 89616 : 89.24 
Mil] margins 3/esccoses:-ecasesatanecth?  ,. 2? 40059 #49456 4 46,69) 2 58.17 
: 3 : : 
Sheeting, 37" 4,00 yd, Seika nek 24,00 + 24,00 : 24,00 ¢°22550"9''16.50 
Osnaburz, 36" 2.35 yas SU eee bees PUL. ue DOVOO SS SOFh0 “Aza s5e: Bree EOL eLR 1s 8e 
Printcloth, 38-1/2" 5.35 yd. 4/ SF. ULE PRs REPS) VST, SOF EGO sR ZOOS USES 


1/ Cost to mill of same amount of usable METROE as supplied by one Segouna “Of cote ; 
ton (rayon price x .89). 

Fs Price of approximate quantity of cloth obtainable from a pound of cotton with 
adjustments for saleable waste (Cotton Branch, PMA). 

3/ Difference between cloth prices and price (O-nariat average) of cotton ase 
sumed to be used in each kind of cloth (Cotton Branch, PMA). 

4/ From Daily Mill Stock Reporters 5/ From Journal of Commerce e 


ah ie 
UPLAND COTTON CROP LONGEST ON RECORD 


Upland cotton ginned through November 30 this season averaged 32.8 thirty-seconds 
inches in length. This compares with 32.3 thirty=seconds in the corresponding 
period last scason and 32.5 two years ago. The previous record. staple lengths 
for this period was in 1946 when the. staple average was 32, 7 thirty-seconds. This 
season's supply to the end of November compared with a year earlier contained 
smaller proportions of all lengths, 1-1/32" and shorter, and larger proportions 
of the longer lengths, 
U. S.. Cotton Quality Report for Ginnings, PMA, Dec.8, 1950, 


MECHANICAL PICKER CUTS COTTON HARVESTING COSTS 


Use of the mechanical cotton picker is bringing sharp reductions in harvesting 
costs for many farmers in the San Joaquin Valley in California, according to pre= 
liminary results of a mechan ization study by the California Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Berkeleye Harvesting costs last year for the average of 63 
representative growers in the Valley using the mechanical picker W2S 26,17 per 
bale, including ais Ww Aes for field waste and grade losse Cost ‘to pick by hand 
would have been $45 per bale. Thus, the average savings in favor of machine 
picking on these farms was 18,83 per bale, But varying conditionse-such as 
yield: per acre, acreage to be harvested, succese with defoliation, and maximum 
use of machine—made machine picking more costly in some areas than in others, 
and the savings over hand-picking accordingly, was less. 

Daily “ill Stock Reporter, Dec. 1, 1950, pe le 


NOVEMBER COTTOM CONSUMPTION, SPINDLE ACTIVITY DECREASES STOCKS, SPINDLE HOURS UP 


Cotton consumption decreased to 41,178 bales per working day during November from 
42,286 bales during October, but was still substantially higher than the 35,917 
bales consumed in November a year ago. Stocks on hand amounted to 8.8 million 
bales at the end of November, compared with 7.9 million bales in Uctober and 12.0 
million bales in Novenber last’ year, Spindle activity was down sharply, while 
active spindle hours gained 2.3 billion spindle hours from the previous month. 


- Table &.— Cotton consumption and stocks, and spindle hours in cotton mills 


ee 


— 


: 1950 1/: 1950 2/: 1950 1/ 
Consumption average per working day, bales...: 41,178 : 42,286 : 39,530 + 35,917 
On. hand, ly 000 DALES Sierprae @ apie hebwe wawes em@n clea: 8,828 : 7,865 “eo 6,128 P4 12,025 
Active spindle hours ,. bid d1 OnGe wn dootmes eaupat 13.0 = 1.7 2 1k 3 954 
Spindle activity, penpen' of Soe Y: Bf wale sig fy, LAS ee, 8 24669 Sop dOV er st Vedat 


1/7, Based on 5«week period. 

2/ Based on 4=week period. , ae 

ay Includes activity on fibers other than cotton totaling 0. 5 to 0.6 billion . 
spindle hours for each period show, . — ; a8 

From Bureau of the Census reports, 


C.0. TT Oe a Dee Ged sig 

SUMMARY OF COTTON END-US"S FOR 1949 and 1948 GIVEN: 

The National Cotton Council of America has issued another of its publications 
entitled "Cotton Counts Its Customers." This study gives the quantity of cot- 
ton consumed in final uses in the U. 5S. during the years 1948 and 1949, Table 3 
is a summary of these data. 


“Table 3.— Sunmary of cotton end uses for 1949 and 1948 1/ 


End use $ 1949 ** "3 1948 
Appa rele css ee stecsrtes ies secs c4s ic ap ae heen a! & 5748 ,910 ¢ &-741,170 
Men ! Sy youth's, and boys esccoveasbpecousausewett o: 1,771,430 : 1,855,420 
Women's, misses', and juniors’. .ceccesecsecccacvos: 601,180 : 560,490 


Children! s and LNfantS ss se eeccehes bik fede CEMbRe Fe $76,500 345,260. 


HOUSCHOUO'S, Seca ceds ten cceseeets bh va Cede ae rt keenebsees® £116,420 : & 299,090. 


INGUSETIAL. ecocccccecseeeseerceeeechseseceboressncce: & 5446 ,180 &y109,270 
Total bales consumed: in uses included in this reports 7,311,510 : 7,735,530 : 
Consumed in uses not included in this report....ccee? 670,930 : 1,539,700 
Total domestic mill, consumption of raw cotton.......: 7,982,440 : 9,275,230 
Percent” of consumption covered by this reportees.e..e.: G1is6) 83.4 


em eee 


1/ 478-pound net weight bales, 


FIBER CONSUMPTION IN AUTO TEXTILES STUDIED 


In the Spring of 1950 the Bureau of Agricultural Economics undertook a. survey 
of the autonobile industry to learn the patterns of use and preference for dif- 
ferent fabrics used in the interiors of passenger cars, The full report-has 
not yet been issued, although part of the study has been made available in pre= 
liminary forn. (Table 4), The items covered in the study were upholstery, 
sidewall, headlining , padding: in seats, foundation sheeting, and thermal and 
sound dvisulation for closed passenger 1950 models. . Information was also ob- 
tained on tops for convertible models. =) 7 


v: 


For eine, the leading fiber used was wool, which accounted for just over 
half of the upholstery fabrics. Rayon ranked next, with a little lesg than - 
one-fifth; cotton and-nylon followed in that’ order. ‘In sidewall mte rial, wool 
again led, closely followed by cotton, with vinyl in low third place, .With 
headlining, cotton was far and away the leading fiber, accounting for 96 per 
cent of the consumption. . For seat padding, cotton again was a high leader, | 
having a little more than 70 percent of the consumption; foam rubber ranked 
second, with not quite one-fifth of the consumption of all materials used in 
this item. In sheeting, cotton apparently had no competitors, for the entire 
consumption of sheeting was reported as made of cotton, For all five items, 
cotton accounted for more than three-fifths of the consumption of all fibers 
and materials reported. Foam rubber and wool came next, with 12 and 10 percent 
respectively. 


om Sm 


Table 4.- Consumption of fibers and other materials in autanobiles, 1949 


; ‘ t i550 4S eae : Seat : $ ercent 
Fiber Upholstery, Sidewall , lining : padding : abr Sokoban 
3 Thousand pounds 2 Percent 
TOTAL + eseeeeset 45,581 :__ 25,548 _2__15,047 _+_255,858 + 317,834 3 100.0 __ 
Woolsseseevseet. £1,887 +s 10,654 3 Bd +% E94. 3 nS55216, i¢ 10.4 
Cottonescecesee? 4,740 2: 9,663 +2 12,576 +: 166,761 +: 193,740 .: 61.0 
JULC roe eeeeccees $ : foe 8 59,998... : 1.9 
RAYON eecccsdeet 8 ,009 ‘ 1,852 : Arige : 9,865 r4 Sel 
Nylonosesseees? 5,890 = OF ots : : 4,097 3 1.3 
— SiscleeccageeeS (0 0 Be t i. ecgiul ©. .eeg ous Tee 
Vinyleesesoeoet. 1,808 ¢ 3,107 2: 86u03 goede ae 1.6 
leathers.sceast = 23705. 2 9 8 : GENE AE ae 0.9 
Mohairesceesac’ 250 *% 65 ¢ s $ oleae ¢ Oel 
- Pipa@éS. 53. 000938, 2 90.52 cone ne 94 3 Li 
Foamerubberess? |. . : 7 t .59,790 59,790 3  1aed 
HALL e sceecseces sj $ ee le ee cee ere 
3 i 3 - : : $ 


1. 6 @ 
— + = 


1/ Less than .05 percent. 


‘Fron Daily Mill Stock Reporter, Dec, 23, 1950,.p. l. 


DU: PONT STRESSES SUPPORTED VINYL AT HICKORY, NiO: CLINIC 


Cotton. fabric and plastics go hand in hand in’making the modern sleek upholstery 
materials that perform so well on spring-filled furniture,’ Joseph B. Leavy, head 
of. the technical section of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Fabrics Division 
plant at Newburgh, N. Y., told an upholstery clinic at Hotel Hickory, Hickory, 


“NSC. .Mr. Leavy deseribed the new type pla’stic upholstery with a cotton fabric 
- support, which he recomnended for springfilled furniture. This product, he 


s#id, is enginecred tq resist tearing where’ ‘stitched or tacked, so that manuface 
turers can eliminate costly taping operations generally required to insure all- 


_ plastic sheeting against tearing at tacked or sewed seams, 


Daily News Record, Nove 29, 1950, p. 32. 


-TIRE CORD: COTTON AND RAYON PRICES CONTINUE TO HISE 


” The price of 12/4/2 cotton fabric was 90.cents per pound and 81.90 cents per 


square yard on Dec, 1. This compares with Nov. 1 prices of 88'cents per pound 
and 80,08 cents per squire yard for the 12/4/e2 cotton fabric, Rayon passenger tire 
cord increased to 74 cents per pound on Dec. 1, compared with 72.29 cents on Nowl. 


Table 4e~ Prices of cotton and rayon tire fabric, December 1 and November 1,1950 


™ , Fabric weight: Price per pound Price per Sq. yde 
Saige yore sper sqeyde 1/: Dec. 1 Nov, 1-3: lece 13s. Nov, tf 


esi ee 


ti . 3 Pound : cents : Cents ¢ Cents +: Cents 
Passenger car tires:. :.: UOTEAS vy : : : 

~ Cotton fabric.....:12/4/2: 291 : 90,00 : 88,00 <: 81.90 +: 80,08 

Rayon fabricesscee?1650/22 . 79 2 74,00 : 72.29 : 58.46 2 57,11 
Truck tires. - * : ated ‘ : : ihorsy 4 

i Rayon fabricececes:1l00/22 .. o62 ¢ 77.00 3: 74.50 +: 47,74 : 46.19 

Rayon fab¥ice....stLOS0/ere.9? 378 > 74,00 : 74,00 : 57,72 % 57,78 

Rayon fabrice.....:2200/2: 082 : 69,80 : 69.80 : 57.24 +: 57,24 


‘Ty These are typical fabric weights and vary somewhat for different tire mnu- 


facturers. 
Based on reports from independent rubber companies. 


=~ 6 = 
COTTON, BURLAP AND PAPER BAG PRICES INCREASE SHARPLY 


The price of new cotton flour bags increased sharply to 4349.00 per thousand on 
December 15, compared with $337.00 on the sane day last month and $239.00 per 
thousand on Decenber 15, 1949, Burlap bag prices rose to. $397.60 on December ‘15, - 
compared with $383, 85 ie the same day last month and 4243.85 on December 15, 1949, 
Paper bag prices jumped 6.05 per thousand in mid-Decenber over the same dae 
last month and were $3.55 per thousand higher than on December 15, 19494. : 


Table 5,— Mid-month prices of 100-pound flour bags 
(Dollars per thousand) . 


December: Novenber: October December 


2 81950899 B9SOUSsL 1950.05 6e 04949 
Priges, new} St¢*Louistl/scocsscckvcceves: : : : 
CObtons soSesgiacacvebioccsesesbiccocsees $49,00.2 887.00: S59600.5. coGuie 
BUPIS Deo oben sa eRetense eh etO sas sSocusene! 397,60 : $85.85 2 370¢70 > 243,85 
POPCY so venesace coc vacensseecsenedccecece: 117-70 = 11.65 * 105655.:...94915 
Prices, second-hand, New Yorkesacovccees’ eS : : 
Cotton, once=-used els endscak e@eaeaees: 210 ,00 : 210,00 : 200,00 : LeO,00 
Cotton, bakery-run 3/secesacescenseese: 190,00 + 170,00 : 170,00 : 100,00 
Burlap, once-used 2/. 545.89 -s@ese-e¥ee8 1200 g00r91y 15050044 )5150,00.2— 120,00 
Burlap, bakery—run 3/s.cesesssesécoseee? 170,00 2,°255,00 3 140500 3 100,00 
Paper, bakery-run Shou +es coe ceevecesene® R5200 : 15,00 3 15,00 : 5200 
Difference 1 $ ee: $ 
Cotton, new minus once-usede.ssseseeeeeet 139,00 : 127,00 : 13700 : 89',00 
Cotton, new minus bakery-runcesesseseee? 159,00 : 167,00 : 167,00 ; 139.00 
Burlap, new minus once—usede~e...s.-see0f 857,60 * 235-685 3 240.70 3 125. 85 
Burlap, new minus bakery-runecsesocsece? &27460 ¢ 228,85 : 230,70 : 143.85 
Paper, new minus bakery-runosesecoeveec? 92.70 s» . 96.65 88.55 3 


ee se 


é 


1/ Cotton, 37" 4,00 yd. sheeting cut 42" unprinted; ~purlap, 56" 10 02, cut 45" ~ 


unprinted; paper, 18 x 4-1/2 x 36«3/4" unprinted; all lecel. shipments. No 
allowance made for quintity or cash discounts. . From a lerge bag manufacturer. 
2/ From a large second-hand bag: dealer. vy 
3/ From cn A Mill Stock RED ARNEAY 
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COMPE STITIVE PROD Uh? S 


ABACA ¢ PHILIPPINE OUTPUT WELL" AHEAD OF YEAR AGO 


Abaca production in ted PY S RESET Republic will be left to private hierar 


with the forthcoming :organization of the Agricultural Reprocessing Corporation, - 


according to the Economic Coordination Secretary of the Philippines, Output ‘of 
419,001 bales of abaca in. January-July 1950, represents a substantial improve- 
_ment over production in the same period of 1949, The increase is attributed to 
greater abaca plantings in southern Mindanao, favorable weather conditions, and 
the fact that postwar plantings had reached strippage age.” Profitable prices” 
and Government financial aid also helped; 

Daily Mill Stock Reporter, Nove °8, 1950, pe 8° 
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FEDERAL ACTION DUE IN EVENT OF CORDIAGE PINCH 


Government officials told menbers of the hard fiber cordage industry that if cur- 
rent studies indicate possible shortages in manila and sisal, steps would be 
taken to assure’ supplies for the military and essential chetiden economy. Such 
steps would probably include limitation of civilian use of the fibers. In the 
last war, manila’ and related fibers were in extremely critical supply. They have 
been on the defense stockpile list ever since, All Ue. Ss ‘supplies of these 
fibers are imported. 
of ee’ Journal of Commerce, Dec. 21, 1950, pe 13. 


DYNEL: OUTPUT DUE TO REACH SEVERAL MILLION POUND RATE 


The present dynel fiber plant of the Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Division of 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corpe, located at Charleston, W. Va.,, which began commer~ 
cial operations in July, will reach maximum production, at the rate of several 
million pounds annually, in December, it was disclosed. New facilities now under 
construetion are expected to increase production substantially in 1951, according 
to Dr, J. G. Davidson, president of the division. Dynel, currently used only in 
industrial applications, will reach the consumer in small quantities in January 
by way of a number of end uses. Blankets, crib blankets, draperies, upholstery, 
pile fabric, sweaters, men's hose and tricot and circular knit goods will be 
among the first dynel products available to the public. 

Journal of Commerce, Nov. 30, 1950, p. 16. 


DYNEL: PEPPERELL BABY BIANKETS TO BE OF NEW SYNTHETIC. YARN 


Pepperell Manufacturing Co. has been given exclusive rights to make baby blankets 
of the dynel synthetic yarn recently announced by Union’ Carbide & Carbon Co. 
These new blankets, said a Pepperell spokesman, surpass all existing blankets on 
all points, yet can be retailed profitably at about the same price as fine 
natural fiber blankets. They are claimed to be moth=proof and mildew~proof, 
shrink, fire and stain resistant, warm with lightweight, and able to outwear all 
existing blankets by many tines. according to laboratory testSe 

The Wall Street Journal, Dec. 6, 1950, p. 16, 


FIBER V: DU PONT TO MAKE FIBER V AT PIANT TO BE BUILT IN N, C. 


The 635=acre tract near Kinston, No Ge, purchased by &, I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. for what was to have been a new nylon plant, will be used instead for the 

manufacture of Fiber. V, it was stated, The tract was bought in September. The 
company said the change in plans was made because extensive market studies have 
indicated that Fiber V should be put in commercial production as soon as possible 
and that the additional nylon yam capacity, planned originally for Kinston, can 
best be provided, under the present construction miterials situation, through 
technological improvements in production facilities and expansion at existing 
nylon yarn plants at Seaford, Delaware; Martinsville, Virginia, and Chattanooga, 
Tennessee,’ Gonstruction is expected to start sometime next year. Fiber Visa. 
condensation polymer obtained from ethylene glycol and terephthalic acid. It is 
not chemically related to nylon. 

Daily News Record, Doce 1; 1950, pe Je 


MORE KENAF FROM CURA PROMISED AS SUBSTITUTE FOR JUTE 


Federal fam officials think they havo found an answer to one possible shortage . 
that ¢ould hamper defense production, This one is jute. The substitute is 
kenaf, originally a native of India. They have found it a more-than-sufficient 


substitute for jute in all its USES y and they have proved it can be grown in the 
Western Hemisphere, particularly in Cuba and other Latin American countriese It 
is estimated that Cuba could mect 30 percent of our jute needs in a year or two. 
The price of kenaf fiber would probably be no higher than that of jute. Up to 
the present time, however, only a small amount of the new fiber has been sold, 
but some went recently at the same price as jutethen about ee cents a pound. 
There has been no successful production of kenaf as yet in the United States, - 
but Government officials think Florida has a climate which might make possible 
commercial production of the fiber there, . 

The Wall Street Journal, Dec. 28, 1950, p. 1. 


1951 TEXAS MOHAIR CLIP BEING CONTRACTED AT pied A DOLIAR A POUND 


Government support, foreign embargoes, the Korean war and high domestic dened 
have sent mohair prices skyward. The 1950 clip is already sold, and there has 
been free contracting for next year's hair at prices ranging fyoin le i per 
ards for adult fiber to $1, 26=1/2 for kid. 

Daily —— Record, Dec. 26, / 1950, De me 


Value of mohair produced in 1949 amounted to #6, 172. 000, a decrease of $759,000 
fran the 7,531,000 in 1948, The average price per pound in 1949 was 46 cents, 
compared with 45°cents! in 1948, (Daily News Record, Mar. 3, 1950, pe 5). 


NEW PLASTIC "CLOTE" OFFERS YEMBROIDERED" SURFACE TEXTURES 


A new form of plastic "cloth" is being exhibited by the Bakelite Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corpe The "fabric" is made from Vinylite plastic 
shecting, already in wide use for rain=-coats and shower bath curtains, The ex= 
hibit includes curtains, quilted materials for covering walls and furniture, 
rainwear, handbags, umbrellas and lugsage. Quilted fabrics will sell for $l a 
yard retail in 18-inch widths. Table mts will’ sell at retail for about 69 
_ cents each, Vinylite matcrials are not harmed by oil, grease, alcohol or most 
chenicals and are not inflammable, 

The Wall Street Journal, Dec. 9, 1950, pe 8 


RAYON: USE OF STAPLE FIBER SOARS AS Se AND Nok — SCRAMBLE FOR IT 


Filanent rayon still accounts for: ‘about’ cence pour of the Ue Se gn Brey 
but the great denand of suit and rug manufacturers for staple fiber has caused 
an 80 percent increase in rayon staple fiber production in the first 9 months 
of 1950 as compared with a similar period in 1949, The sky-high price of wool 
and cotton, plus the development of better rayon-containing fabrics, are & main 
reasons for the trend to staple. By and large, rayon staple fiber is far 
_ cheaper. A pound of viscose rayon staple costs from 38 to 40 cents;-rayon ace= 

tate from 46 to 48 cents.’ Raw wool in Australia, of the fine apparel type, is 
currently bringing about }e. 65 a pound, while raw cotton is worth close to 45 
cents. . 

The Wall Street Journal, Nove 20, 1950, p. le 


RAYON: CHASE PRODUCING RAYON.CLOTH BAGS - 


Rayon cloth, a new material to the bulk packaging field has been added recently 
to Chase Bag Co,'s regular:line of textile bag products, Chase first introduced 
rayon bags in the Southwest as containers for feed, seod and other agricultural 
commodities. Because of their acceptance and increasing popularity in that area, 
they are now being distributed nationally. Rayon, a naturally strong and smooth 


ara,” 


material, offers an excellent printing surface for. “threat multicolor brand print- 
ing. Whether printed direct to the cloth with water soluble . .inks or on paper 
bands adhered to the bags! circumferences, the material provides: a valuable cloth 
premium for thrifty housewives! uses ) 
Journal of Commerce , Dec. 4, 1950, pe 14. 


RAYON: VISCOS& AND ACETATE STAPLE FIBER UP 3 to 6 CENTS A POUND 


Effective November 21, Celanese Corp. of America announced a price rise of 6 bee 
per pound on all deniers and lengths of acetate staple. This increase from 42 
cents per pound to 48 cents restores the company's acetate staple prices to the 
level which obtained for'2 years prior to March 1949, at which time the price was 
reduced to 4 cents. Tennessee Eastman Corp., the other producer of acetate 
staple, had increased its prices on July 24 last to 46 cents for 8 denier and less 
and to 48 cents per paund, for sizes over 8 denier. 


Effective Dec, 1, American Viscose Corp. increased prices « on its regular viscose 
staple by 3 cents per pound and on its carpet staple. by 5 cents per pound, The 
new prices thus are 40 cents for the regular bright. staple, 41 cents for the 
i y dull staple, and 47 cents for the carpet staples | 

Rayon Onennons Dece 1950, p. 1806 


Prices of rayon staple were increased 3 cents 2 pound on Dec, 11 by the E. I.” 
du Pont de Nemours & Coo, Ince Race fiber will be 41 cents per pound in the 
future, instead of 38 cents. (Yourml of Commerce, Dec. 12, 1950, p,. 14). 


Cal): TIOING OT.Bok BekoliBe co InN Do. SoPiRo Yoo AN Dey EQ UL» PRM E N t 
NEW. DEVICE REMOVES TRASH FROM COTTON 


A now device, still in the pilotemodel stage, for removing trash and other foreign 
material from cheap cotton, has been invented by Dr. David G, Black of Battelle 
Menorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio, and has been assigned to the U. 5. Department 
of Agriculture. The device consists of two concentric cylinders, one within the 
other. Air from’a number of. small-pressure jets entering through the outside 
cylinder blasts foreign material from the cotton, 

Textile World, Nov. 1950, pe 111. 


BELDING, HEMINGWAY PLAN $2,000,000 THREAD PLANT 


Recent developments practically assured Henderson County, N. C., of a textile 
thread plant of the Belding , Hemingway Co., Ince The plant will be constructed 
at a cost of approximately $2,000,000 and will begin operations with more than 
125 employees. The new plant wid. process silk, nylon, rayon, orlon, and cotton 
yarn,: It also may manufacture silk, nylon, and rayon dress fabrics, and nylon 
and rayon materials for women's. underwear. It was reported on November 30 that 
the plant will secure orlon from DuPont's new Camden, 5. C., plant and will treat 
it with a secret process to give the varn greater strength without having it 
twisted. Then it will be shipped to their various weaving plants in the south 
and east and woven in the fabrics. 

Southern Textile gee Dec. 2, 1950, De le 


TWINE MILL TO BE BUILT. IN NEW ORLEANS 


International Harvester Co. will build a twine mill in New Orleans on a 10—acre 
_tract on the Mississippi River, it was made know today by Neil Loynachan, general 
manager of the firm's fiber and twine division. The new unit, to consist of a 
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mill and office building, will cost more than e million dollars. The mill will 
be one story, with about 224,000 square feet of manufacturing space, It is | 
planned as the "saw-tooth" type of building... Once full operation starts, ait is” 
believed about 750 will be employed, Excavation work will commence at once, and — 
construction will begin when necessary materials have been accumulated, 

Daily News Record, Nov. &1, 1950, pe 36, 


TEXTILE RESEARCH AND EDUCATION 
NEW AUTOMATIC COTTON SAMPLER DEVELOPED BY USDA 


A mechanical cotton sampler that automatically collects lint during ginning and 
packages a cross section of bale into a true sample, has been developed by USDA, 
it was announced. The sampler diverts small amounts of cotton flowing through 
gin lint flue at six periodic intervals during ginning.of a bale and presses and 
packages this cross section of bale contents into an actual sample , which carries 
same identification as bale from which it was taken. The device is entirely. 
automatic and re-sets itself to repeat the process for each bale ginned,. Sampler 
was developed at Production and Marketing Administration cotton laboratory, 
Stoneville, Mississippi. A complete account of mechanical sampling device is 
contained in a report entitled "The Sampling of Cotton Bales as Related to Mar- 
rao Copies are available from Information Branch, Production and Marketing 
Adme, Viashington, D. C., upon requeste 

Daily Summary, USDA, Dec. 12, ap De Be 


COTTON ADVISORY COMMITTEE DISCUSSES RESEARCH 


The Cotton and Cottmseed Advisory Committee met in Washington Nove 9 and 10 with 
USDA representatives to review cotton rescarch and service work, and particularly 
to reappraise previous recommendations to see what changes, if any, might be de=— 
sirable in the light of the current national and international situation, The 
committee made a number of recommendations, the more important of which are as 
follows: 


The Department should use any funds now available to expand or activate 
specific lines’ of work in the three broad fields of cotton utilization, 
production and marketing, With respect to utilization research on cotton 
and cotton products, the committee agreed that continued or special ate 
tention should be given to: 


(1) Evaluation of inter-species cottons; (2) effect of crease resistant 
treatments on the properties of cotton fibers; (3) mill=scale evaluation 
of the spinning qualities of cotton of varying physical properties; (4) 
new carding equipment for increasing the uniformity of card sliver; (5) 
the effect of yarn and fabric construction upon physical properties of the 
more commonly used fabrics; (6) dev velopment of a quick method of determin~ 
ing the. nep formation tendencies in raw cotton; (7) exploring the possis. 
bilities of electrostatic and other methods for cleaning lint cotton in © 
textile mills and forming it into a sliver immediately following the 
cleaning stage; and (8) improvement of dry cleaning methods for cotton 
textiles. ; 


Regarding utilization research on cottonseed and its products, the com= 
mittee recommended that studies be made on (1) use of cottonseed meal and 
protein in food; and (2) development of solvent extraction methods and 
facilities for small mill operations 

The Cotton Gin & 011 Mill Press, Nove 25, 1950, p. 20e 
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IASTING FLAME RESISTANCE FOR CELLULOSE FABRICS 


Development of a new product which is said to give lasting flame resistance to 
cellulosic materials of all types has been announced. When treatment is properly 
applied, appearance, tensile strength and "feel" of cotton and rayon, for “f 
example, are not affected,and the fabric will withstand repeated laundering, dry 
cleaning and weathering, according to tho manufacturer, Exposure to the acid 
sours and alkalies used in canmercial and industrial laundries does not affect | 


its lasting flame-resistant qmlities in a fabric, it is claimed, 


The new product, called "Titanox"-FR, is a titanium organic compound, although 
other materials are added to lessen afterglow and improve stability, 
Textile Industries, Nov. 1950, p. 108, 


NAVY IMPROVES GLASS FIBER PAPER FOR INSUIATION 


The Waval Resezrch Laboratory has announced development of a glass fiber filter 
paper 5,000 tines more effective than present commercial filters. The Navy said 
it expected additional industrial and military uses for the paper, but that the 
paper also would be used in condensers in electronic equipment. It is thinner 
and will withstand more intense heat than insulating papers now used, and will 
pemit reduction in size of the condensers, The paper, mde of glass fibers 
one=-twenticth the thickness of a human hair, can be made in conventional paper 
mills without highly skilled or experienced personnel, 

Daily Mill Stock Reporter, Dec. 12, 1950, pel3. 


$35 MILLION SPENT BY DU PONT FOR RESEARCH IN 1950 


"Fortune" magazine for October 1950 presented a lucid, comprehensive picture of 
the Du Pont Co,, one of the world's’ largest and most efficient industriel re= 
Search groups. In 19%, Du Pont spent about $35 million on fundamental and- 
applied rescarch—mostly applied. ‘We do research," says Roger Williams, Execu» 
tive Committee Adviser on the subject, "because we have to. If we let up, our 
competitors would trim use. Research is our insurance that our investment will 
be. profitable," With a’ research budget of $30 million plus a year, and luck, 

Du Pont éxpects that 60 percent of its sales in 1970 will come from chemical. 
materials unknom or in their comercial infancy today. 


Thi8 article gives an extelléent insight into the past, present, and hoped for 
future of a colossal industry which has used research as its foundation to pro= 
vide a better standard of living for the United States “in particular and the 
world in general, 


MORE RESEARCH IS ADVOCATED BY WOCL GROUP 


The Wool Advisory Committee met in Washington with representatives of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture to discuss research concerning the production, utiliza 
tion, and marketing of wool and wool products, In general, the advisory group 
recommended that certain lines of work now in progress or nearing completion be 
curtailed or suspended so that additional emphasis. might be given to research 
which the committee feels has become more urgent since previous recommendations 
were made in October 1948. Specifically, with respect to utilization research, 
the committee recommended that: additional enphasis be given to the following 
lines of researchs, (1) Conduct. chemical and physical research to provide a basis 
for modifying the characteristics of domestic wools so they might compete more 
favorably with foreign wools and synthetic fibers3 (2) Determine the fabrication, 
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felting, and insulating properties- ‘of commercial sorts in wool from ete of 
known genotic origin, and to identify animals, strains, and flocks with respect 
to the fabrication, felting, and insulating properties “of their wool; -(3) Improve 
the quality of wool fibers through the development of better methods of cleaning 
and scouring grease wool; and (4) Develop new industrial uses for wool grease and 
other wool byproducts along with better methods of refining and modifying them 


for specific uses. 
Southern Textile News, Nov. 25, 1950, pe 4. 


MORE QM STUDY NEEDED ON BLENDS 


A partial answer to the problem of the nation's short supply of wool would be 

more research in blends of wool and cotton on the part of the Quartermaster Corps, 

according to L. L. Russfield, president of oun Valley Manufacturing Co. He 

*pointed out that the CM is not drawing on the experience of the industry with its 

success with such blends, and is thus creating a bottleneck when it's not neces* 

sary. The government would be doing the textile leh a | a service, he said, by 

using more wool-cotton blends» © 
The Amzrican wool and Cotton Reporter, Nov. 50, 1950, pe 12 ) 


OTESEEDS AND RELA Te Dee Cire 
DOMESTIC CUTPUT OF FATS AND OILS LIKELY TO CONTINUE LARGE THROUGH MID=1952 


Production of fats and oils, including the oil equivalent of domestic oilseeds 

exported, in the year beginning October 1950 probably: will be nearly as large as 

the output of 1lé billion pounds a year earlier. Production 6f vegetable-oils 

(including oil equivalent of exported domestic oilseeds) may decline slightly. 

‘Crop conditions November 1 indicated that the 1950 cotton crop would be almost 

40 percent smaller than a year earlier, more than offsetting an: expected increase 

of <6 percent in the soybean crop, Output of butter is expected to decline in 

1950—51, Flaxseed production is down 20 percent this year, but with a large 

carry-over of old-crop flaxseed to be drawn upon, flaxseed crushings and linseed 

oil production’ probably will be at least as large as in 1949-50, Output of lard, 

~ tallow, and greases probably will increase moderately. C ) 
Fats and Oils Situation, November 1950, pe 4e. 


WORLD SOYBEAN PRODUCTION SETS NEW RECORD 


Soybean production in 1950, estirated at 626 million bushels, is a world reocrd 
and surpasses the previous "high (1948) by 63 million bushels, according to in= 
formation available to the Office of Foreign agricultural Relations. The United 
States and Canada harvested their largest crops,and indications point to’ a near= 
average crop in China, About 93 percent of the 1950 output is in the United 
States, China,.and sianchuria. | 


The United States soybean production of 281 million bushels is a record: for this 
country. Nearly 13 million scres will be harvested, but the yield per acre in 
most of the hec.vy producing states is lower than 4 year ago. Acreage increase 
was largely from land diverted from crops under acreage allotments, In 1949 
more than 222 million bushels were harvested from about 10 million acres, 
Foreign Crops and Markets, OFAR, Dec. 4, 1950, p. 564, 
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OILSEED CROP PRODUCTION SHOWS FURTHER INCREASES ON DECEMBER 1 ESTIMATE 


The outturn of crops on Decehber 1 estimate, omar with the previous month, 
shows moderate-increases in flaxseed, peanuts and soybeans. Losses were re= 
ported in cotton, rice, sugarcane, sweetpotatoes, and tung nuts. Crops whose 
production fell below last year included cotton, flaxseed, rice, and tung nuts; 
only cotton, sweetpotatoes and tung nuts fell below the 1939-48 average. 


Table 6.- Yield per acre and production of specified‘crops, 
United States, period 1939-48, and years 1949 and 1950 


59% 88: 28 


° e 
° ° 


Tung nutSesecesecer*ton 


; >  Yaeld per acre : Total OCs tec tion (thousands) 
: ‘Indicated: . <n ee eres TSa 
Crop :Unit : Decg 1 = 1949 (: verage, Dec’, 1 2°.1949 ; Sverage 
: 1950 1/s ; 1959%48. i950 3 ; 1959-48 
© Cottonvasdsseceesetbale : 26504 + 284,07: 261.52/: 9,884: 16,126: 11,599 
‘Cottonseede.......3ton ¢ - : - 3 - 3 4,005s° 6,559: ~ 4,730 
Plaxscedo.secenesetDle &- 100k 8 899 = 955 $ 39,2632. 43,9462 34,752 
Peanuts 3/esceseeetibs - 88L 2 ©804.: 687 22,088,425:1,875,825:1,950, 690 
RACCevevecveseress2lOO#e? 2,361 2 2,215%/: 2,0942/: 37,971: 40,747: 29,790 
sbag : nae PAO ' : 
Soybeans for beanssbu.e. * 81.66 & 22.7 +: 18.8 +: 287,010: 250,897: 164,491 
‘Sugarcane for t : : $ : 3 $ 
sucarand seed. yston' 3° R150 s 19.5 3 19.7 ¢ 7,078: 6,552% 5,915 
SweetpotatoesSe....tbe *% 10464 +2 100.5 +: 90.8 +: 58,7298 55,368: 61,786 


ee ee 


* 
® 


1/ For certain crops, figures are not based on current indications, but are 
~ carried forward fron previous reports, 
2/ Pounds. 
& 3/ Picked and threshed. 
From "Crop Production," BAE, 1950, 


PRICES OF MOST DOMESTIC VEGETABLE OILS INCREASE 


¥ ‘ 


Prices of nearly all fats and oils advanced in November. The sharpest rises were 
in prices of soybeans, cottonseed and other domestic edible vegetable’ oils, This 
rise apparently was due mainly to continued strong demand, the prospect that 
total output of these oils in 1950-51 will be moderately smaller than a year 
earlier, and relatively slow marketing by farmers of the 1950 soybean crop, As 
of mid-December, all of the vig listed in table 7 continued to increase except 
coconut and tunge 


Cottonseed and peanut meal gained »6.75 and 1,00 per ton respectively ‘as of 
. December 16 over prices received during the apie ¢ month’, while soybean, - 
Ab and linseed meal prices declined from $1.55 to 5,85 per ton. 


. 
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Table 7.e- Prices of Ses hanes oils and meals 


: December : November : October: December 
: 1950 FAS MOS Haw evo Psrwcory tries 
: : 3 $ 
OILS 1/ : December 18 : BD : a : 
Cottonseed ODL Hy aeeee? e149 : 20.6: : ess : 1041 
Peanut OL ie Cow Ei Led : meen wy 1945 Py 11.8 
Soybean OL Lees adie wi LOS, : PPreL 14,6 * 10.2 
Corn oibea eoeceocesencens 2168 $ 2036 3 L742 3 108? 
Coconut oil E/neasonss! 19.48 5 2054 : 1859 ; 16-6 
Linseed oil 3/ sp neeomant a0el 3 Liar s 17.0 3 18,5 
Tung oil A/erscevcnsoet 295 3 2604 oo. Apo : 28,0 
rd r 3 3 
MEALS. 5/ : December 16 ¢ : : 
“Cottonseed meal 6/ecaat “ObQOGUVA tp eTh - fy seae0h. §  Ghenp 
Hoarty Meal “T/sessiuepnye SOSOGECE & ““C5e0G, > Tur 64000, ££ 65010 
Soybean meal, 8/asiercee’ 6750 Sannin Sagi : 64,90 : 68.80 - 
Coconut meal 9/e......3 56,00 : 57655 : 5710 : 57 640 
Linseed. meal LO/oe+seet 59,00 : 65.10 : 60540 t° "75.6 10 


se 


y Crude, Taney, Foosbe mills except as ae ‘From Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, 
(daily quotations) and from Fats and Jils Situation, BAE (monthly quotations). 

2/ Crude, tanks, carlots, Pacific Cqast. Three cents added to allow for tax ‘on 

~ first domestic processing, . | 

3/ Raw, drums, carlots, New York. 

4/ Bruns, carlots, New York. ) | 

5/ Bagged carlots, as given in Fecdstuffs, fe Dey quotations) and Feed Situation, 

_ BAE (monthly quotations). | . ? Poche ? . 

6/ 41 percent protein, Memphis. 

7/ 45 percent protein, S. E. ifills. Ke 

8/41 percent: ‘protein, Chicago, 44 SaRSCTE SSeTaTAS July 1950, 

9/ 19 percent protein, Los Angeles. : 

T0/ 34 percent protein, Minneapolis. 36 percent beginning July 19506. 

ll/ Preliminarye 


COTTONSEED: MOISTURE TESTER INTRODUCED 


An electronic moisture meter for the cotton industry has been introduced by the 

Tagliabue Instruments Division of the “lestern Electrical Instrument Corp. The 

Tagliabue cottonse.d tester, model 8007, is a dielectricetype instrument, Fea 
tures include only one dial to adjust in taking a reading. Voltage fluctuations 
will not affect accuracy of readings and several test cells may be used to test 

many Site ear nrse with a single instrument, the company addso 


Chemical .and Bing imbibe ine — Nove 4,1950 pe4291.- 


PEANUT: OIL SUPPLY AINOST AMPTE 


Peanut oil for the new year should be in good supply but, with the added pres= 
sure of full mobilization plus: the high demand for civilian needs, these may be 
just about adequate to meet all demand, Prices are expected to be sustained at 
relatively high levels, A national allotment of 1,771,117 acres and a national 
marketing quota of 1.3 billion pounds of peanuts picked and threshed in 1951 was 
announced.Oct. 2&6. If marketing quotas are approved, price support for quota 
peanuts will be mandatory at 80..to 90 percent of the parity price at ‘the begin~ 


ning of the marketing season. Tf “producers disapprove marketing quotas, price sup= 


port is mandatory at 50 percent of mrity for cooperating producers, 
Journal of Commerce, Dec, 27, 1950, pe Re 


é ; 
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USE OF EDIBLE GRADE PEANUTS IN PRIMARY PRODUCTS a) PERCENT BELOW 1949 


The amount of shelled peanuts (raw basis) used domestically in primary products 
during the 1950-51 season through November 30 totaled 190 million pounds, com-= 
pared with 286 million pounds during the comparable period last year, This sharp 
reduction is due largely to the decrease in the amount of shelled peanuts crushed 
for oil, cake and meals; however, peanut candy, salted peanuts, peanut Rubles and 
other amcuce showed modenaie to substantial decreasese 


Table 84~ Shelled peanuts (raw basis) reported used” 
domestically in primary praducts 


. Reported use t Septe L ~ Nov. 50 : Season, S Sept, 1 - L iw Fuge o1 31 
eee ve ae LDQ 7: $ 1949 2 1949050: 2194849 
‘ $ Thousand pounds _ 
TOTAL, all gradeSeee.++-.2 190,051 285,673 925,058 _: 710,596 
Edible. grades, total... 160,070 3 146,660 = 510,109 2-404, 481 
Peanut candy 1/°.....: 3 34, ,o08. 36,000 © de6.887 °° = “107, en 
Salted peanutSesceose3 B25 7s 4 DOG Sos) BAIS 201 * RO 018 
Peanut butter 2/e..+e3 63 5950. : 69 J25B “Ts? SR66, 268" 4 250, 184 
Other productSeoe..+.3 re i ae DyIGG Fe" 9,965 = Ty 048 
Crus hed for oil, cake $ $ : $ 
and meal B[secensoensoeee! 57 4573 : 139 ,013 : 414 ,949 : 226,165 


ices peanut butter “nade “py manufacturers for own use in Eanes 
2/ Excludes peanut butter made by manufacturers for own use in candy. 
3/ Includes ungraded or straight run peanuts, 

From? "Peanut Stocks and Processing ," BAE, Dec. 19, 1950. 


PEANUT: HARVESTI: G MACH INE DEVELOPED 


Development of a twoeman experimental peanut combine hirvester that will gather 
peanuts from the: fields in a fraction of the time now required by conventional 
methods has been reported by the U, S, Department of Agriculture. This does 
not mean that such a machine will soon be available, agricultural engineers said, 
but it is a step towird principles that may be incorporated into manufacturers' 
designs. The cylinder—type combine can dig,. clean, vine, stem and bag an acre 
of peanuts in an hour. It cuts out tedious stacking and it will also handle 
windrowed peanuts, Tests showed harvesting with the machine was not only faster 
but also was more efficient than the common method of plowing peanuts out, 
shaking by hand and stacking. : 

pRAS SORE te 5 Dec. 9, 1950, Pe R05. 


RICE: 1951 ACREAGE ALLOTMENT RAISED 


A national rice acreage allotment of 1 ,867,998 acres for the 1951 crop, an in= 
crease df approximately 15 percent over the 1,633,000 acres planted in 1950, : 
is announced by the U. S, Department of Agriculture. As in.1950, no marketing 
quotas will apply to next year's crop. wy 


The total supply of rice for 1950-51 has been estimated at ab ,094 ,000 hundred— 
weight, or approximately 5,570,000 less than the quantity at which marke ting 
quotas would have to be proclai imed for the 1951 crop. Disappearance is ex= 
pected to be at a level that would leave a carryover of about 2,374,000 
hundredweight at the end of 1950-51. 

Journal of Comrerce, Dec. 8, 1950, p. 14. 
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SESAME: ANOTHER CASH OILSEED CROP FOR SOUTHWEST 


One of the major doors to the profitable growing of sesame as a cash oilseed crop 
has been thrown ajar, and may even be wide open, as a result of research projects 
being carried on by Texas Research Foundation. The big stumbling block has ale 
wiys been shattering qualities of the pod, prohibitive to successful mechanical 
harvesting. The foundation has been POSS NHS mainly on non-shattering vari- — 
eties, But E, h, Collister, the staff's oilseed expert, with a combine and per- , 
fect timing during pod maturing, has successfully harvested an experimental crop 
of shatterable pods with only about 20% loss, With high oil content, fast growth, 
and good climate resistance on the credit side already, profitable harvesting 
methods may mke~ sesame a very important oilseed crop in the. Sis Seg 

Chemical and Engineering News, Dec. 4, 1950, pe 4233. 


TUNG: HONG KONG OL EXPORTS REACH POSTWAR HIGH FROM JANUARY TO SEPTHIBER 


Chinese tung oil exports Pa Sr they part, of Hong Kong reached 35,719 short tons 
during the Janwiry-September period of 1950 and were the largest Q9-nonth exports 
in.postwar years. A total of 20,892 tons were shipped in the corresponding °— @ 
months of 1949 and 26,662 in the SINS goad Shipments of 19,083 tons to the 
United States were 4 ‘times those of January-—September last aaa, Other markets 
taking sizeable quantities were the United Kingdom, the Retna naa is shen 
Gemany, and Australia in order of. their importance. 
Foreign aug and Markets, 3 Decs RO, Be 
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LINTBRS, AND CE 7 LULOSE 
LINTERS PRODUCTION, STOCKS, AND PRICES INCREASE: CONSUMPTION DECLINES 


Production of linters at oil milis ash alnd 206,000 bales in October, aan acing to 

the Bureau of the Census.e. This compares with "132 000 in September and &27,000 

bales in October a year ago. Production in the frst 5 months of this season was 
406,000 bales against 472,000 in the corresponding period a year ago. Consump- 

tion of linters totaled 1is ,000 bales in November. This compares with 129,000 

bales in October and 13e, 900 in November a year ago, Bleachers increased con= ' 
sumption substantially in November over the previous month, bags was still about rH 
12,000 bales under November 19496 


Stocks of linters at the end of October amounted 40° 409 ,000 bales, compared with 
337,000 the previous month and 468,000 bales in October a-year agoe The October 
stocks consisted of bleachers and other consuming establishments, 261,000 Dashes 
public’ storage and warehouses, 110,000; and oil iieeaiine 90,000 bales. gn ’ 


Prices of both felting and chem ical grade linters continued to advance sharply. 
The average price for grade 2 linters was 24.33 cents in November this year com= 
pared with 19.18 cents a month ago and 2.86 cents for the same month a year ago. 
Grade 4 linters. increased to 19.25 cents per pound in November from 15.78 the 
previous month and stood almost 4 times as high as the November 1949 price. 
Grade 6.linters averaged 16,06 cents. per pound,one of the highest prices ever 
recorded for chemical grade linters. This compares with 13.94 cents per pound 
the previcus month and 2,02 cents for the same month a year agd. | 


DUT 


Table 9.- Cotton linters:. Production, consumption by industries, 
stocks and prices, United States, for specified months 


Novenber: October :September: August : November 
“190% “8 F950" g-'.950"s —-1 9509499 2/ 
- Thousand bales 


a ee re re ee 


ee Be 


tate ape 


5 . . 4 sk Be wn bee Sade Se) & Mae 
Produatacn 2/e eds can eps sstpesteg o5/° | 206,0 : 152.0 : 68,0: 22760 
CObsumrn On 147 susebhibessssesetacleces | 3, 128.9, : 124,0° 3°°[25se"" erases 

Gugmtaty Cleachodasas.«++esetta wleO ! 6309, :  6956°° 2°" “BI56'3°°" Bees : 

Othern.industrichyeecesseccen«e: aves 3 GbaUian ¢ Met. Bi Olas taste 
SUCGMG Ree sachs eesBGehes:scueetan po/ .%; 40840,.: $37,0°°% "840.0. 3 zeae 
PricQs Bieecepe.0-e¢geses segs s! Cents 

No. ‘2 grade, per pounde.....% 24.33 :. 19.18 : 17,28 2. 14,24 : 9.86 

No.4 grade’, per pound..... sued Sar “vs pet iowa! Gy 7 ao ee Tawi U5)" 12S gee mm SOL TLS eat 56 63 


Nos.6 grade, per pound.e...s? 16.06: 13.94 : 11,63 : 9,10 : R202 

1/7 Production and stocks for October 1949. nee 

2/ From tieekly Cotton Linters Review, PMA, Cotton Branch, USDA. mets: 

3/ Data not available. 

4/ From Facts for Industry, "Cotton and Linters," Bureau of the Census. 

‘5/ Total stocks in consumer establishments, public storage and warehouses, and 
mills. Stocks at end of the month, From Facts for Industry, "Cotton 
Linters," Bureau of the Census. 

6/ Average of average weekly prices, Memphis, ies and Atlanta. From Weekly 
Cotton Linters Review, PMA, Cotton Branch, USDA, : 


SOUTH'S eGRUB OAK SEEN 4S SOURCE OF Pa PER ra ky 


The possibility that vast acreages of scrub oak in the South may yet be o yee 
lized in the manufacture of paper was given impetus in Gainesville, Florida, 
recently, according to an Associated Press dispatch from the city. The pulp and 
paper laboratory at the University of Florida reported tnat preliminary research 
shows a high quality filler pulp can be obtained from this oak,which in the past 
has proved useful only as a source of firewood. The report showed that in | 
Florida alone there are more than 5,000 square miles of scrub oak forests, and 
pointed out that "the ratio of hardwood to pine forests has continually frie 
creased until now slightly over half of the forest lands in the South are hard-= 
woods." Formerly the nature ‘of the bark (25 percent of the log) prevented its 
use in paper manufacturing. The laboratory, however, devised a method at the 
engineering and industrial experiment station nhereby the bark and wood may be 
separated satisfactorily. + 


Daily Mill Stock Reporter, Nov. 21, 190, pe 15. . 


NOVEMBER. PRICES OF PURIFIED LINTERS INCREASE; DISSOLVING WOOD PULP UNCHANGED . 


The. price of purified linters advanced to a new high of 27.30 cents per, pound 
in. November. This is the highest price on record for purified linters. The 
price.of dissolving wood pulp for all three grades was increased on October 31 
and are now 8-1/2 to 10-1/2 percent above the “iki high qotataeens of + 
rie 1948. enn 10) | | | | 


Table 10.~ Average annual price of purified linters and dissolving wood 
pulp, United States, for specified years and months 


(Cents per pound) 


0 : ] 
Purified a Rah Measles A ee MN 

Year  linters 1/7 _ Standard #High-tenacity* Acetate and 
pe. Yt iy ; sviscose gradezviscose grade: cupra grade 
W946 acccwce scncccsvecvevce: 9,50 3 Se G07 ' 2 5085 De 615... 
194 7asewsseersenesves cons’ 16.530 3 7003 8 7944 3 804 
194 Bee peccesaceeee ecoeaer®? s tigen $ 7695 ° 8444 : 9e20 é 
1948 aa che es tt one 0a kaon Gate. 3 704° 9*s Ggageses 9506 
1949, Decémbere.ecesccoee? Sree os TooC ee 8.05 : 8.55 
1950, Septembereseceesces? £5 400 ; 7095 : 8.50 : 9a25 
1950; WCLODEl see us susten ts. 4. Aaa : 865 : 9620 : 10.50 
1950, November. oe evcerecen> PA ese : 8.65 2 9.25 : Wacol 


Tee Weighted a averages, 1546-267 On 7 percent moisture basis, f.o.b. pulp plant. 

Average freight to users is 0.5 cent per pound, Prices supplied by a pre~ 

ducers - 

2/ Average of monthly prices, 1946=49, Compiled from Rayon Organon and from © 

~ letters to us from producer. Wood pulp prices are 10 percent moisture basis, 
f.oo.b. domestic producing mill, full freight, and 3 percent transportation 
tax allowed, December 1, 1947, on; freight equalized with that Atlantic or 
Gulf port carrying lowest backhaul rate to destinatio plus 3 percent of 
backhaul charges, prior to December 1. 


ITALY PRODUCES RAYON CELLULOSE FROM CANE 


Italian production of high grade rayon cellulose from a domestic cane, "Arundo 
Donax," now totals 44,000 tons a year and is helping the Italian synthetic fiber 
industry meet its difficult problem of acquiring raw materials, the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers heard at its 1950 annual meeting in the Hotel 
Statlers 


It was found that the cane "Arundo Donax," whose stalks were used as stakes in 
vineyards in Italy, was fully satisfactory for the production of high grade 
cellulose. This is a perennial plant with an annw1 production cycle and repro- © 
duces by the planting of shoots. This cane is capable of prov; iding an annual 
output in wood many times greater than any conifers. 

Southern Textile News, Dec. 2, 1950, p. le 


RUBBER OPENS SULPHITE OUTLET 


Waste sulphite liquor fro Jisconsin paper mills is now being used saceeserully 
in the production of synthetic rubber. Announcement of the new use was mide by 
Dr. Allen abrams, vice-president in charge of research for the Marathon Corpe 
This mill's staff has been working for 23 years on practical ways of reducing 
stream pollution due to sulfite. The sulphite, according to the Marathon chem- 
ists, is used as a "dispersant," putting it into the rubber latex solution along 
with carbon black to simplify rubber plant operations. Some mills are running 
tests on concentrating and using the sulphite as a fuel. Other are developing 
a process for making high protein yeast as a livestock and poultry feed. . Still 
-others are offering the waste liquor at low cost as a road and highway shoulder 
binder. Sulphite is also being tested. as a binder in making sein se tas of coal 
dust. 

Forest Service, USA, Press Clipping Nos 45, Deee6, 19D. 


ove 
AMOUNT OF DISSOLVING WOOD PULP FOR DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION AT RECORD HIGH 


The total amount of dissolving wood pulp available for domestic consumption _ . 
reached a new high of 60,710 tons in September. This compares with 58,500 tons |. 
in August and a monthly average of 19,426 tons in 1939, Domestic production ‘of 
dissolving wood pulp in October was 43,639 tons, 6,743 tons higher than the 
previous month's production. | ane 


Table ll. Dissolving wood pulp: Production, exports, imports, and quantities 
made available for consumption, U.S., for specified years and months 


(Tons ) = 
E go eee 3 ae : ey, Tee he for 
ear : 3 orts : Exports ¢ omestic 
, Produ cuion 1/ : x Weuiie. - ~ $ consumption 3 
3 ; 3 3 
L939 ce werevesesevos® 193,420 ry 88,052 : 48,252 3 233,240 
POA Gee ovat swipe. HOG CIS e As) Ee LOR. 8,491 +: 492,175 
NOfd under sasaees Skt 9274 ews Ran, BOG 's 10,389 : 563,144 
$0 a eG a eecGt i). S50, 70) mar aeeTaO | 15,937 : 584,503 
L94G ceseccececccce: 4 : 154,348: £5,928: 4/ 
1950, Augustecesec:: 55.7750 ne 16,368: 1,643 + 58, 500 
1950, September...: 36,896 3 ~6.060 + ie Aa a 60,710 
1950, Octobere...0: 43 ,639 : 4/ 4/ : 4/ 


a ee 


I7 Sulphite, bleached, dissolving grades. From Facts for Industry, Pulp and 
Paper Manufactures, Bureau of the Census. 

ne Sulphite, bleached, rayon and special chemical grades, Data from Foreign 
Commerce Statistics of the U. S., Bureau of the Census. 

3/ Production plus imports, less exports. 

4/ No data available. 


Mois CE LL AN EOS Pee D UO 5 
NEW METHOD FOR INSECT-PROOFING PACKAGES DEVISED 


A patent has been taken out by the National Physical Laboratory for a type of 
packing which has so far, under laboratory conditions, shown itself to be proof 
against insect penetration, According to the annual report of the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research, the method consists of the insertion, 
between the walls of the container and its contents, of a layer of cellulose 
wadding or similar material impregnated with DDT. This kind of material is ate 
tractive to insects, which like to congregate and wander along the foldse They 
are thus kept in contact with the insecticide for a time sufficient for them to 
pick up a lethal dose. 

Textile Mercury and Argus, Nove 10, 1950,pe77ke 


SYNTHETIC SOAPS EXPECTED TO INCREASE AROUT ONE-THIRD IN 1951 


Synthetic soap is sweeping to new victories in the business of keeping things 
clean. Amcricans will use an estimated three-and-a-third billion pounds of clean= 
sers in 19503; and of that total, over a billion pounds will be the newcomer, syn= 
thetic detergents, sporting such monosyllabic monikers as Tide, Dreft, Fab, Vel, 
Surf and Breezo. They're known as "soapless soaps." A decade ago output of 
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these products was only 50 million pounds, The yearly volume jumped to 160 mil~ 
lion pounds by 1945. Last year it totaled 700 million pounds, Only two or 
three manufacturers were in this field 10 years ago,’ Today there are more than 
30, Producers say their products are popular because they make more suds, work | 
better in ‘hard water and are easier to rinse off—leaving no film of soap on’ 
dishes, for example. And they expect their business to expand maybe a third in 
195le j ate 
The Wall Street Journal, Dec, 19, 1950, p. 1. 


7; 7. 


